150              THE   ORIGIN   OF   BULLS
He is persona in concrete (to borrow the solecism of
a modern statesman). You may translate it by the
Red Bull phrase, and speak as properly, "Enter seven
devils solus".
Even if we go so far as to assume that the
stage direction cited was genuine (which I very
much doubt) the conventional bias here is
obvious, for there was no particular reason why
the Red Bull should be singled out as the home
of blunders of this particular kind. Because of a
sadly slipshod use of a stage technicality, bulls
are to be found in fifty per cent of the plays pro-
duced in Elizabethan times, no matter what the
theatre. "Enter" at the beginning of an old stage
direction did not always mean what it said. A
character who was disclosed to view by the
drawing of a curtain equally "entered" with one
that walked on. The result, in the reading, is
often very whimsical. In Greene's Scottish Histone
of James the Fourth,, we encounter such a gem as
"Enter the Countess of Arran, with Ida, her
daughter, in their porch, sitting at work". Of
much the same type is the "Enter Strumbo,
Dorothie, Trompart, cobling shoes and singing"
in Locrine (n, 2). Even in Caroline days the
precedent was still followed. In the third act of
Ford's 'Tis 'Pitty she's a Whore we get the full-